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2 Navy Veterans 
Want Presidency 


Nixon and Kennedy Both Had 
Dangerous Experiences 
In the Pacific 


This year’s Presidential elec- 
tion battle between Democrat 
John Kennedy and Republican 
Richard Nixon is of unusual in- 
terest. It is a contest between 2 
Navy veterans who entered the 
political arena at the same time 
14 years ago—and then fol- 
lowed similar paths toward their 
present goal, the White House. 


INCE winning their first congres- 

sional election races in 1946, Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Nixon have held 
political office continuously. Both 
started out in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1947, then went to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Nixon won the Vice Presidency 
in 1952 and again in 1956. Mr. Ken- 
nedy missed the Democratic Vice Pres- 
idential nomination by only a few 
votes in 1956. 

If Mr. Kennedy loses in November, 
he will remain a Senator. His sena- 
torial term expires in 1965. If Mr. 
Nixon loses, he will be out of office 
for the first time since 1947. His 
Vice Presidential term ends on In- 
auguration Day, next January 20. 

If Mr. Nixon wins, he will be the 
first President born in California and 
the second chosen from that state. 
Herbert Hoover was a California resi- 
dent when elected in 1928, but he was 
born in Iowa and also had lived in 
Oregon. Like Mr. Hoover, Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon was reared as a Quaker. 

If Mr. Kennedy is victor, he will be 
the third Chief Executive born in 
Massachusetts and the fourth elected 
from the Bay State. Previous Presi- 
dents from there were John and John 
Quincy Adams and Vermont-born Cal- 
vin Coolige. Mr. Kennedy is a Cath- 
olic, and—if named by the voters— 
will be the first man of that faith to 
hold the nation’s highest office. 

Whichever man wins, the new Chief 
Executive will be the youngest since 
Vice President Theodore Roosevelt at 
42 stepped up to this top post upon 
the death of President McKinley in 
1901. Mr. Kennedy is 43, and will be 
44 next May 29. Mr. Nixon is 47, and 
will be 48 on January 9. 

As in politics, this year’s Presiden- 
tial candidates have similar records of 
service in World War II. Both were 
Navy officers in the South Pacific. 
Both were given special recognition. 

Mr. Kennedy commanded a torpedo 
boat which was sunk by a Japanese 
destroyer. Eleven of 13 men on the 
PT boat survived, and the commander 
was credited with diving into the sea 
to save 3 of them. Mr. Kennedy was 
decorated for bravery. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY ALDEN AND JOHNSON 


MOSCOW HAS SEIZED every opportunity to discredit the United States and its allies, as well as to keep the pot boiling 
in troubled areas of the world—especially in the African Congo and in Castro-dominated Cuba 


Russia—Top Troublemaker of Summer 
Has Constantly Attacked Us and Kept World on Edge 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
planned visit to the UN General As- 
sembly meeting, which begins in New 
York on September 20, comes after a 
summer of intensive Soviet effort to 
make trouble for America—as de- 
scribed in the article that follows. It 
remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Khrushchev will use the Assembly as 
a propaganda forum for continued 
antagonistic attacks on the United 
States and its top officials. 


N a Moscow courtroom, a Soviet 

judge charges that the United 
States is out “to heighten interna- 
tional tension and force continuation 
of the cold war.” 

In Geneva, the Russian delegation 
to disarmament talks stalks out of 
the conference room after declaring 
that “the United States is not ne- 
gotiating in good faith.” 


In the midst of the Congo crisis, a 
Moscow spokesman sharply criticizes 
the United Nations and claims that 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
“is backed by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization [NATO], west- 
ern imperialists, and the United 
States.” 

These incidents of the past several 
months are typical of the charges be- 
ing aimed at the United States by 
Moscow. Commenting on this cam- 
paign, Walter Lippmann writes: 

“Since the summit crisis in May, 
the tempo (of Soviet propaganda and 
infiltration) has been greatly in- 
creased in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. The Soviet Union, with 
China plsying some part, is now in- 
stigating by all means short of war 
uprisings against western—and par- 
ticularly against United States—influ- 
ence.” 


U-2 incident. The secretive ways 
of the Kremlin make it hard to know 
precisely why Russia embarked on its 
latest program of hostility. What 
triggered it, though, was the down- 
ing of a U. S. plane (U-2) inside 
the Soviet Union last spring. Ameri- 
can officials admitted that the plane 
was on a spying mission. Angered 
over the incident, Russian Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev refused to sit down 
with the western leaders at the sum- 
mit conference in Paris. 

Defending the U-2 flight, President 
Eisenhower said that it was necessary 
because of the secrecy with which the 
Soviet Union cloaks its activities. He 
also pointed out that Russian spies 
had long been operating throughout 
the world. 

The U. S. Chief Executive did say, 
however, that our flights over Soviet 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Moscow’s Propaganda War Against United States 


(Concluded from page 1) 


territory would not be resumed. De- 
spite this promise, Mr. Khrushchev 
refused to participate in the summit 
meeting, and from that moment he 
bitingly critical of Presi- 
Eisenhower. 

Real reason? In judging the ac- 
tions of Soviet leaders, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind Russia’s long- 
range goal. It is, of course, to spread 
throughout the world. 
The tactics that Kremlin officials use 
given moment are the ones 
they feel are most effective in helping 
to attain that goal. 

Many U. S. observers feel that the 
U-2 incident was merely an excuse 
for Russia’s adopting a harsh, ag- 
policy toward the United 
States. It is believed that Moscow 
had already decided that the “soft’’ 
it had been pursuing in its re- 
lations with us was not advancing the 
cause of communism in the way that 
had expected. 
one thing, their “soft” ap- 
had not lulled the free world 
nto accepting the Kremlin’s demands. 
The western powers were refusing to 
back down on their convictions in the 
Berlin dispute, the disarmament issue, 
and other controversial matters. 
Soviet officials 
had long opposed Khrushchev’s “soft” 
ipproach. They wanted him to fol- 
more aggressive line in dealing 


the 


has been 


dent 


communism 


at any 


gressive 


policy 


Russian leaders 


For 


proach 


Moreover, certain 
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vith western nations. 
in that 
ation possible clue to 
Moscow’s Most So- 
viet citizens lack many of the goods 
go to make life pleasant and 
automobiles, household appli- 
and such items. 


inside Russia. Conditions 
give a 


recent 
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easier 
These goods 
ire scarce because the Kremlin has 
decreed that available raw materials 
hould be used mostly on heavy ma- 


nces, 


chinery and armaments. 

Naturally, the Soviet people would 
like to have 
In the face of rising discontent, Rus- 


more consumer goods. 


ian officials may have adopted harsher 
dealing with the western 
nations as an effective means of curb- 
They can tell the peo- 
belt-tightening is necessary 


tactics in 


ng unrest 
ple that 
to strengthen the Soviet Union in the 
foreign threats.” 

Though it is hard 
extent each of the 
factors we have mentioned figured in 
the Kremlin’s decision to adopt a 
harsher policy in dealing with the 
United States, it is not difficult to see 
vhat Russia is attempting to achieve 
by her propaganda campaign against 
is. One of her goals is to picture 
nation bent 
on plunging the world into war. 


face of 
Moscow's goal. 
what 
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Oo tell to 


the United States as a 


To make out that America is a war- 
mongering plainly the 
main aim in the recent trial of Fran- 
pilot of the U-2 that 

as downed over Russia in May. The 
trial was obviously staged as a public 
aimed at discrediting the 
Not only the So- 
also the Russian 
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an RB-47 shot 
the Soviet 
north of R 


Moscow cl that this was a spy 


plane, and says it trespassed over 
Soviet-controlled areas. The U.S. Air 
Force replies that the RB-47 was on 
a scientific mission, mapping shifting 
magnetic fields, and was well out to 
sea over international waters when 
shot down. 

Russia tried to have the United 
States condemned in the United Na- 
tions Security Council. At the UN, 
American officials revealed that our 
Air Force had “tracked” the plane 
throughout' its flight by means of se- 
cret, electronic equipment. They said 
that this device showed that our 
RB-47 was 50 miles from Soviet ter- 


an “ae 
eK ABURT ~~ 
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a DARK 
CONTINENT 


States is bent on war? It is gener- 
ally agreed that among the older, 
more stable nations, the Soviet charges 
are usually recognized as propaganda. 
But in certain of the younger nations 
whose people are less experienced in 
communist ways, some of the Russian 
charges may be readily swallowed. 
U. S. alliances. A second major 
goal of the Soviets is to deprive us 
of our friends overseas, and thus 
break up our military alliances. 
That objective was behind the June 
riots in Japan which prevented Pres- 
ident Eisenhower from making a 
planned visit to that country. They 








TALBURT IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


RED AGENTS are busy not only in the Congo but throughout Africa 


ritory when shot down by a Russian 
fighter plane. 

The Soviet Union vetoed a U. S. 
proposal that the World Court or a 
UN commission investigate the mat- 
ter. By blocking an investigation of 
its charges, it cast doubt on the truth 
of its own accusations, and the Soviet 
resolution to condemn the United 
States was voted down. 

The collapse of the disarmament 
talks at Geneva during the summer 
also the occasion of Russian 
that we are out to wage 
war, and “are not negotiating in good 
faith.” 

In reply, U. S. spokesmen point out 
that it was not our representatives 
—but the Soviet ones—who refused 
to negotiate further. They also em- 
phasize that the stumbling block to 
disarmament has long been the re- 
fusal of Russia to agree to a fool- 
proof inspection system which would 
guarantee that nations were actually 
disarming, not merely saying that 
they were. 

What headway is Moscow making in 
spreading the idea that the United 


was 
charges 


were stirred up by communists pro- 
testing the new pact concluded be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
Unable to curb the Moscow-encour- 
aged rioting, Japan’s government— 
fearing for Mr. Eisenhower’s safety— 
cancelled the invitation. 

Russia’s interest in breaking up 
our alliances is also seen in her 
meddling in Cuba. Coming to the sup- 
port of the Castro government—which 
has whipped up feeling against the 
United States—Khrushchev threat- 
ened to launch missiles against us if 
we attacked Cuba. 

Our nation, of course, has had no 
intention of attacking Cuba, and So- 
viet leaders are well aware of this 
fact. Nevertheless, by backing Castro 
and trying to increase his support in 
other Latin American lands, Khru- 
shchev hopes to weaken the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), a 21- 
nation group to which the United 
States and all Latin American coun- 
tries belong. 

In addition, the Soviet Union con- 
tinues its persistent effort to weaken 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion (NATO), the anti-communist de- 
fense alliance to which the United 
States, Canada, and 13 European 
countries belong. For example, fol- 
lowing the downing of our RB-47 in 
the Arctic Ocean, Moscow threatened 
Britain, from which the plane had 
flown, and Norway, another NATO 
ally, for letting us use their bases. 

So far, Russia’s tactics have not 
caused any of our allies to sever their 
ties with us. Nonetheless, the Soviet 
moves are keeping our alliances un- 
der constant strain. Certainly most 
Americans have less confidence in 
Japan as an ally since the rioting of 
last summer. Moscow’s propaganda is 
undoubtedly making it harder to keep 
our defense partnerships strong. 

New nations. Another Soviet tactic 
in the propaganda campaign is to pose 
as the champion of the new nations 
that have just emerged from colonial 
rule. In this way, Russia can take 
advantage of the unpopularity of past 
western colonialism, and can also open 
the way for communist infiltration of 
the new countries. 

This summer the United Nations 
has been trying to bring order to the 
Congo, an African region which re- 
ceived its independence from Belgium 
on June 30. Moscow hampered the 
UN effort by threatening to send So- 
viet troops to back up the Congolese 
government of Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Moreover, Russia accused Bel- 
gium and its NATO allies (includ- 
ing the United States) of trying to 
“retain control” of the Congo. 

Although Russia finally agreed— 
for the time being, at least—to let 
the UN go ahead with its operations, 
it is plain that the Soviets will try 
to benefit from every new crisis in 
the Congo and elsewhere in Africa. 

U. S. action. Our leaders do not 
think that Russia wants war. She 
knows that an attack on us would 
bring instant retaliation, and that a 
nuclear war would be at least as de- 
structive to the Soviet Union as it 
would to us. Nonetheless, it is ap- 
parent that Moscow is willing to go 
to extremes to push its own interests. 

What can we do to meet the Soviet 
propaganda campaign? On certain 
broad aims, there is general agree- 
ment among Americans. 

First, we must keep our defenses 
strong. Russia is hardly likely to 
start a war if she knows that she can- 
not win. 

We must do everything that is neces- 
sary to keep our alliances from fall- 
ing apart. The Soviet Union is un- 
likely to attack us if she knows that 
we have the help and backing of coun- 
tries all over the world. And she is 
not likely to attack those countries if 
she knows that we will aid them. 

We must take a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the new nations and to- 
ward the old ones that are still un- 
derdeveloped. Our understanding and 
aid will help keep them from falling 
into the communist sphere: 

At the same time, we must not un- 
duly “pressure” them to line up with 
us, but must let them work out their 
own futures. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive way of influencing them is to 
make our democratic type of govern- 
ment and our free-enterprise system 
work so well that the new nations will 
want to copy them. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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You Can Help Out in 
Election Campaign 


By Clay Coss 


TUDENTS who are interested in 

the Presidential campaign and 
would like to take part in it need not 
fold their arms and stand helplessly 
aside. There are several steps which 
the ambitious and patriotic student 
may take. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

First, learn as much 
about the great issues of the cam- 
paign. Read papers and magazines, 
and listen to political discussions on 
TV and radio. 

Second, decide what you think 
should be done about the problems of 
the day. For example, should we 
give more assistance to our allies, or 
less? What is the best way to safe- 
guard ourselves and the rest of the 
free world against communist aggres- 
How can we keep our nation 
and avoid 

After making up your mind as to 
what should be done about these and 
other problems, find out what the op- 
posing political leaders saying 
about them. By your reading, dis- 
cussing, and thinking, you will dis- 
cover which candidate or party sup- 
ports the policies which seem to you 
to be the wisest. 

This is one of the most important 
of the steps you can take. For ex- 
ample, it would be very foolish for 
you to go about shouting, “I like 
Nixon,” or “I’m for Kennedy,” until 
you know what their views are on the 
great problems you have been study- 
ing. When, however, find out 
what these men think, you will be in 
a good position to support one or the 
other of them. Also, it will be valua- 
ble to you to know how the parties 
are lined up in Congress on a number 
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THERE ARE A NUMBER of ways in 
which youths below voting age can take 
part in election campaigns 


of the problems which are now cam- 
paign issues. 

The next and final step is to take 
action in the effort to win others over 
to your point of view. When you talk 
to your friends or relatives, you can 
not only state facts but you can give 
strong arguments in support of your 
favorite candidate or political party. 

Write to letter columns in news- 
papers. Offer your services to the 
party which you think can best lead 
us in these critica] times. Join groups 
which seek to get eligible Americans 
to register and vote. The deadline for 
registering is near in a number of 
states. 

These ways in which young 
people, even though unable to vote, 
can help to strengthen, invigorate, 
and safeguard our democracy. 


are 


TAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


MISS ELLEN NOLAN, economist, at her desk in the International Monetary 
Fund building in Washington, D. C. The fund is a United Nations operation. 


Career for Tomorrow 





Economist’s Job Stimulating 


M ISS Ellen Nolan is a trained econ- 
omist who works for the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF). 
This global body, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., seeks to promote 
cooperation among its member nations 
in money matters and works for the 
expansion of international trade. 

“My major duty,” Miss Nolan re- 
ports, “is to keep track of the ‘bal- 
ance of payments’ of 11 Asian coun- 
tries—Burma, Ceylon, Taiwan, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, South Korea, Ma- 
laya, Pakistan, thé Philippines, and 
Thailand.” She explains that the 
“balance of payments” is the account 
of a country’s total business transac- 
tions with other lands. 

“Each of the 68 member IMF coun- 
tries are required to submit regular 
balance of payment reports. I exam- 
ine these in detail to make certain 
that they are properly prepared and 
that they accurately represent the 
trade activities of the nations in ques- 
tion.” 

If the country’s foreign sales and 
purchases are roughly the same, Miss 
Nolan explains, that, land is said to 
have a “balanced trade.” If not, it 
is said to have an “unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade.” In the latter case, 
the IMF may do what it can to help 
that nation boost its sales of products 
to other countries. 

If you decide to become an econ- 
omist, your duties will depend upon 
the specific branch of work you choose. 
Persons who specialize in world trade, 
as Miss Nolan does, are chiefly con- 
cerned with foreign economic prob- 
lems. Others study and _ analyze 
changes in the fields of business, 
farming, and labor. 

Individuals who specialize in labor 
problems, for instance, may search 
for ways to find new employment op- 
portunities for workers whose jobs 
have been taken over by machines. 
Economists trained in business meth- 
ods may work out production cost 
figures for a firm planning to pro- 
duce a new item. 

A number of economists teach in 
high schools and colleges. Many work 
for manufacturing firms, financial in- 
stitutions, or other business organiza- 
tions. Quite a few are employed by 
Uncle Sam and international groups 
like the IMF. 


Qualifications. For success in this 
field, you should have ‘a liking for 
and ability in mathematics, because 
economists must make constant use of 
numerical data in their work. You 
should also be able to write clearly 
and concisely. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course while in high school with 
emphasis on mathematics. Next, you 
will be required to take at least 4 
years of college study, leading to a 
B.A. or B.S. degree. 

For the better jobs in the field, an 
advanced degree is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary. It takes a year or 
2 beyond college for the M.A., and 
8 to 4 years for the Ph.D. 

Earnings. If you decide to teach, 
your salary will be comparable to that 
of other teachers—most of whom earn 
from $4,000 to $8,000 a year. In the 
federal service, economists start at 
around $4,500 and may go as high as 
$15,000 or so annually. In private in- 
dustry, earnings are similar to those 
in government. The majority of econ- 
omists earn between $5,500 and $8,- 
000 a year. 

Men and women alike can find good 
job opportunities in this field. 

Facts to weigh. Miss Nolan likes 
her work because it is “stimulating” 
and because she meets “interesting 
people from all over the free world” 
in the course of performing her du- 
ties. Other advantages include (1) 
jobs are plentiful and are expected 
to be so for some time to come, and 
(2) the opportunities for advancement 
are good. 

One drawback, according to Miss 
Nolan, is that the work may be some- 
what taxing at times, because it re- 
quires a great deal of concentration 
on detail. Another disadvantage is 
the long and expensive schooling re- 
quired to become eligible for the bet- 
ter jobs in the field. On the other 
hand, there are a number of scholar- 
ships available for persons interested 
in economics, and there are opportuni- 
ties for part-time jobs to help you 
pay for your schooling. 

More information. If possible, talk 
to economists in your area. You can 
also get information from the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





KNOW THAT WORD!, 


In each of the sentences below, mate! 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase which has the same 
general meaning. Correct answers are 








on page 8, column 4. 


1. The lawyer amplified (am’pli-fid) 
the main argument in his final ad- 
dress to the jury. (a) repeated (b) 
overlooked (c) expanded (d) criti- 
cized. 

2. The premier’s announcement was 
followed by a mass exodus (ék’sé-diis) 
of his political opponents. (a) protest 
(b) meeting (c) departure (d) 
prisonment. 


im- 


3. The decision reached by the gen- 
eral was irrevocable (i-rév’6é-ka-b’l). 
(a) (b) unexpected (c) 
unpopular (d) unchangeable. 


disastrous 


4. One of the delegates to the Latin 
American conference chided 
(chid’éd) for his actions. (a) scolded 
(b) complimented (c) punished. 


was 


5. Cogent (kd’jént) arguments were 
presented in favor of the proposed 
amendment. (a) numerous (b) illogi- 
cal (c) long-winded (d) convincing. 


6. The position taken by the Cath- 
olic Church in Cuba may prove detri- 
mental (dét’ri-mén’tal) to Castro’s re- 
gime. (a) helpful (b) unimportant 
(c) hurtful (d) surprising. 


7. Our government has accused 
Cuba of planning to spread commu- 
nist dogma (dog’ma) throughout Latin 
America. (a) agents (b) literature 
(c) lies (d) beliefs. 

8. The conclusions of the committee 
were extremely nebulous (néb’i-lis). 
(a) unfair (b) vague (c) popular (d) 
far-reaching. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When alli are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a city. 

1. New U. S. 
Nations. 

2. Federal aid on payments for 
care Is campaign issue. 


Ambassador to United 


3. U. S. pilot Powers was tried for 
espionage in this city. 


4. A state in northeastern U. S. 


5. He took part in big political debates 
in 1858. 


6. He was opponent in the debates. 
7. Capital of Alaska. 


8. National 
campaign issues. 


__._. is one of the big 


9. Island continent. 


















































Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL: elections. VERTICAL: 1. 
Hughes; 2. Wilson; 3. Lodge; 4. Bunche; 
5. Castro; 6. lowa; 7. Congo; 8. Havana; 
9. Johnson 
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The Story of the Week 


New United Nations 
Spokesman for U. S. 


Big, friendly, and extremely com- 
petent” are the words one newsman 
used our new Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, James 
Wadsworth. It is said that even grim- 
faced Soviet delegates soon break out 
into smiles when he chats with them. 

3ut Mr. Wadsworth also be 
firm when dealing with the Reds on 
world problems. He proved this when 
negotiating with the for 2 
years on a proposed global nuclear test 


to describe 


can 


Soviets 


JAMES WADSWORTH, new U. S. 
Ambassador to United Nations. He 
succeeds Henry Cabot Lodge, Repub- 
lican Vice Presidential candidate. 


These talks, in which he acted 
as chief western spokesman, were re- 
a stalemate not long ago. 
Despite Mr. Wadsworth’s patient ef- 
forts to get an agreement on this issue, 
the talks have so far failed because of 


ban. 


cessed in 


Moscow's repeated refusals to accept 
international inspection to 
“sneak” nuclear tests. 
Born 55 years ago in Groveland, 
New York, Mr. Wadsworth entered 
public service after studying law and 


adequate 
prevent 


vorking for a time on the family farm. 
He was a member of New York’s state 
legislature during the 1930’s. Later, 

helped manage Uncle Sam’s post- 
World War II overseas aid programs. 

1953, the jovial New Yorker be- 
to UN Ambassa- 
Lodge. Now that 
campaigning for the 
the Republican 
ticket, Mr. Wadsworth is taking over 
the high UN post. 

By devoting his life to public serv- 
ice, Mr. Wadsworth the 
footsteps of his father and grand- 
father. His father was a prominent 
member of Congress, and his grand- 
father served as Secretary of State 
under President William McKinley. 


ame top assistant 
lor Henry Cabot 
Mr. Lodge - is 


Vice Presidency on 


follows in 


Foreign Autos Losing 
Battle for Customers 


Shiny 


new Hillmans, Triumphs, 
‘iats, and numerous other makes of 
reign autos often stay in showrooms 
’” many weeks before a customer is 
nd for them these days. Dealers 
nt out that the sales of overseas 
are now lower than they have 
many months. Altogether, 
fewer than 500,000 foreign autos are 
expected to be sold in the United 
States this year as compared with 
more than 600,000 in 1959. 
What’s the reason for this decline 
in sales? Industry spokesmen gener- 


een in 


ally agree that competition from the 
new American compact cars is the 
chief reason for the drop in cus- 
tomers for imported models. The sale 
of foreign-made autos went down 
steadily during 1960 as orders for 
the new Falcons, Corvairs, and Val- 
iants zoomed. 

There are a few exceptions to the 
sales lag among imported cars. They 
include West Germany’s beetle-like 
Volkswagen and France’s Peugeot. 
These and a handful of other foreign- 
made autos have been selling better 
this year than last. 

The makers of those foreign cars 
which have been hurt by U. S. compe- 
tition are taking steps in the effort to 
get back in the race. 


Medical Care Plan 
A Campaign Issue 


The question of how much aid Uncle 
Sam should provide older citizens to 
help them meet medical care costs is a 
hotly debated campaign issue in this 
year’s election. Neither party is com- 
pletely satisfied with the newest law 
on this matter enacted by Congress 
late in its 1960 session. (We shall 
discuss details of this and other pro- 
grams, and how the 2 parties stand 
on them, in an early issue of this 
paper. ) 

The new law on medical care to 
persons over 65 years of age will go 
into effect October 1. The measure 
provides assistance to individuals who 
are receiving social security benefits 
and are unable to pay their doctor 
and hospital bills. In addition, the act 
increases medical payments now being 
made to aged persons on relief rolls. 

Altogether, it is estimated that a 
million social security recipients and 
another 360,000 persons on relief will 
be helped by the new law. The fed- 
eral government and the states are 
to share in footing the bill for this 
program. 


Time’s Running Out— 


# 


Voters Must Register! . 


According to polls taken by Dr. 
George Gallup and his associates not 
long ago, fewer voters show an inter- 
the Presidential contest this 
than did in 1956. That year, 


est in 
year 


only 60.4% of the nation’s voting-age 
citizens went to the polls. 

If we are to improve upon the rec- 
ord of the last Presidential election, 
every American must pitch in and 
help to bring out the vote. Remember, 
before citizens in many states can 
vote, they must register with election 
officials. So we must all encourage 
citizens everywhere to register before 
it is too late. 

Time is running out. In fact, the 
last day for signing up as voters has 
already passed in a few parts of the 
country. Find out when the regis- 
tration deadline falls in your area. 
Then, encourage your parents and 
friends of voting age to register as 
soon as they can! 

Some states in which the final reg- 
istration date comes before the end 
of this month are Arizona, September 
26; California, September 15; Mary- 
land, various September dates for 
different communities; Montana, Sep- 
tember 23; New Jersey, September 29; 
New York, some communities with 
September deadlines; Ohio, Septem- 
ber 28; Pennsylvania, September 19. 


What Is the Next Step 
For Castro’s Cuba? 


A strong anti-communist declara- 
tion approved by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) may deepen 
differences between Cuba and other 
Western Hemisphere nations. Among 
other things, the declaration sharply 
condemned Russian and Red Chinese 
“meddling” in Latin American affairs. 

(The OAS, made up of the 20 Latin 
American republics and the United 
States, seeks to settle inter-member 
disagreements and is concerned with 
Western Hemisphere defenses. The 
group concluded a special meeting 2 
weeks ago.) 

The Cuban government of Premier 
Fidel Castro has denounced the OAS 
action and says it will continue to 
work closely with the Reds despite 
the anti-communist declaration. Cuba 
also says she will ask the United Na- 
tions to consider charges of United 
States “economic aggression” against 
the island country, because of our 
embargo on Cuban sugar. Uncle Sam 
reduced purchases of Cuban sugar last 
summer following a long series of anti- 


VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


VOLKSWAGENS receive final inspection at factory in West Germany. These 
popular little cars are among the few foreign makes being sold to the United 


States in increasing numbers this year. 


In general, other imports are decreasing 


as U. S. manufacturers take over big share of compact-car market. 


uPl 
TORCH of Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor is a symbol of freedom that 
U. S. citizens enjoy. It was given to us 
by France in 1880’s. On Citizenship Day, 
September 17, it serves as a reminder to 
both immigrant and native-born Ameri- 
cans of the precious rights that are ours. 


United States moves by the Castro 
regime (see page 1 story). 

This will be the second Cuban re- 
quest for UN consideration of her 
charges against us. When it was 
brought before the world body last 
summer, the Security Council referred 
the matter to the OAS. The latter 
group flatly turned down Cuban 
charges against the United States dur- 
ing the recent OAS meeting. 


Citizenship Day— 
Reminder to Americans 


On September 17, Americans every- 
where celebrate the signing of our 
Constitution in Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia. Called Citizenship Day, 
it is a time to give thanks for the 
Constitution, which contains the guar- 
antees of freedom and the principles 
that make possible our democratic gov- 
ernment. It is also a day for thinking 
about the privileges and duties that 
are ours as citizens, particularly in an 
election year. 

It is well to remember, on Citizen- 
ship Day, that both American-born 
citizens and persons who moved to 
this country from other lands and 
have met requirements for becoming 
citizens enjoy the same privileges of 
freedom. Rights of both groups are 
protected by the Constitution. 


The Rift Between 
Moscow and Peking 


The battle of words between Mos- 
cow and Peking over what is the 
“true communist doctrine” continues 
in newspapers and radio broadcasts 
in Russia and Red China. At stake 
in this “ideological struggle” (battle 
of ideas), many observers believe, 
may be the leadership of the entire 
Red camp. 

What's behind it? In back of this 
controversy are differences between 
Moscow and Peking over how to deal 
with the free world. Red China’s Mao 
Tse-tung, quoting the words of such 
early Red thinkers as Nikolai Lenin, 
insists that “war with the western 
imperalists is inevitable.’”’ Hence, Mao 
opposes any Red move to get along 
with the democratic nations on a 
peaceful basis. 


Russia’s Premier Nikita Khru- 
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shchev is said to be circulating doc- 
uments among communist leaders 
around the world in which he sharply 
criticizes the Red Chinese view that 
war with “capitalist” countries is 
“inevitable.” He argues that times 
have changed since Lenin’s day, and 
he declared not long ago, “only mad- 
men and luseties can now call for 
another war.” Moreover, Soviet leaders 
deny that, despite certain of his state- 
ments, Lenin felt war with capitalist 
nations was inevitable. 

Where will it lead? No one knows 
what future course the battle of words 
between Moscow and Peking will take. 
There are reports that Russia is with- 
drawing large numbers of her engi- 
neers and other trained specialists 
from Red China. In the long run, it 
is likely that a showdown struggle 
between proponents of the 2 points of 
view—both inside Russia and Red 
China—will take place. For the time 
being, however, there is no evidence 
of an open break between the 2 giant 
communist powers. 


The Seadragon Charts 
New “Northwest Passage” 


Ever since John and _ Sebastian 
Cabot began a search for the “North- 
west Passage” in the early 1500’s, sea- 
faring men have sought a short north- 
ern water route between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Norway’s Roald 
Amundsen in 1903, and a few ex- 
plorers since then, have blazed water 
routes the cold Arctic. But 
these have not been very practical 
for commercial shipping because they 
were slow and treacherous. 

Now the atomic submarine Sea- 
dragon has charted a new “Northwest 
Passage’’—the shortest one found to 
This 850-mile passage, much of 
it underwater, may someday rival the 
Panama Canal as an inter-ocean route, 
naval officials point out. They believe 
the route is practical for both mili- 
tary and cargo-carrying subs. 

With Commander George Steele II 
at the controls, the Seadragon not only 


across 


date. 


blazed a new water route across the 
Arctic but also became the first sub to 
dive under a giant iceberg. In addi- 
tion, the Seadragon followed the nu- 
clear undersea craft Nautilus, Skate, 
and Sargo in a trip under the Polar 
ice cap. All these subs, through the 
use of underwater TV and other equip- 
ment, added a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of the Arctic Ocean. 


Seeing How We Stand 
In the Space Race 


If all goes well, Uncle Sam will soon 
add another satellite—this one in orbit 
around the moon—to the list of space 
vehicles already hurled aloft. The new 
satellite, which is to weigh 372 pounds, 
will contain numerous instruments in- 
cluding a TV camera to take pictures 
of the moon. 

Meanwhile, here is the score in the 
American-Soviet space race as Septem- 
ber got under way: 

Space vehicles launched: The United 
States 26, Russia 8. 

Vehicles still in space: Uncle Sam 
16, Moscow 3. 

Space objects still transmitting sci- 
entific data to earth: American 9, 
Soviet 1. 

Capsules recovered after orbiting 
the earth: United States 2—one from 
the sea, the other caught in the air by 
a plane. Russia 1, containing 2 dogs 
and other animals. 

In numbers of space vehicles, Uncle 
Sam definitely is ahead of the Rus- 
sians. But in weight of satellites, the 
Soviets far surpass us. Their dog- 
carrying space capsule weighed 10,120 
pounds—much heavier than the larg- 
est vehicle we have hurled aloft. 


TV and Politics— 
A Change in Rules 


Both Senator John Kennedy and 
Vice President Richard Nixon are 
hard at work on plans for coming 
radio-TV debates—the first such face- 
to-face meetings in history. The major 
networks—NBC, CBS, ABC, and Mu- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








While out on a date, the young lady 
and her escort were suddenly caught in 
a downpour of rain and ran for cover 
in the doorway of a well-known restau- 
rant. 

“Let’s go in,” she suggested. 
stay here we'll get wet.” 

“Yeah,” her escort said gloomily, “and 
if we go in we'll get soaked.” 


“If we 














GLENN BERNHARDT 
“The political speech you have just 
heard appeared at the time usually al- 
lotted to ‘Uncle Fred’s Fairy Tales.’ 
Any similarity is purely coincidental.” 


Television has certainly progressed 
since the days when we watched: old 
movies on a 7-inch screen. Now we 
watch them on a 24-inch screen. 


* 


The town liar was called as a witness 
in a traffic accident case and was asked 
to take the usual oath to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. He thought it over a few moments 
and then with a sigh, replied, “Okay, 
I'll try anything once.” 


* 


A New Yorker was taking an out- 
of-town friend on a sight-seeing trip. 
He very excitedly took him up to the 
top of the Empire State Building and 
took him over to the railing and ex- 
claimed: “Look down there!” 

His friend stared downward about 2 
minutes. Then he turned to his friend 
and said: “If you wanted me to see what 
was down there, why did you bring me 
up here?” 


* 


A boy had spent quite a bit on dance 
lessons in an effort to become more 
popular. A friend asked him what the 
lessons had accomplished. 

“Well,” replied the boy thoughtfully. 
“I can’t say I’ve become any more popular 
with the girls ... but Arthur Murray 
has become very fond of me.” 


INDIAN GIRL in Guatemala carries little brother to a public health clinic where 
they will receive powdered milk supplied through the United Nations 


tual—have offered free time for the 
debates, the first of which will take 
place September 26. 

Congress has made it easier for the 
networks to offer TV time to the 2 
leading candidates—on a trial basis 
for the 1960 campaign. Under a new 
rule approved by the lawmakers, the 
stations don’t have to give “equal 
time” to other candidates if an office- 
seeker makes a speech on the air this 
fall. However, the networks will be 
closely watched to see that they pro- 
vide equal facilities to both major 
parties. 

Under old regulations, the broad- 
casters were required to grant all 
candidates the same amount of air 
time. Hence, without the change in 
rules, each of the dozen or more Presi- 
dential candidates in the running this 
year would have been granted as much 
free television time as is being pro- 
vided to Senator Kennedy and Vice 
President Nixon in the forthcoming 
debates. 


News in Brief from 
Around the World 


Amman, Jordan. No one. knows 
when terror will strike again in the 
little Arab kingdom of Jordan. Ru- 
mors and threats of death plots have 
been flying thick and fast ever since 
Premier Hazza Majali and other Jor- 
danian officials were killed by time 
bombs not long ago. 


3ecause Premier Majali was a 
staunch foe of United Arab Republic 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser, some 
observers believe pro-Nasser forces 
are behind the violence against Jor- 
danian officials. If this turns out to 
be true, old rivalries for Arab leader- 
ship between the UAR’s President 
Nasser and Jordan’s King Hussein 
may flare up and develop into a major 
conflict. 

Leopoldville, Republic of the Congo. 
India’s Rajeshwar Dayal now has the 
difficult task of helping United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
restore peace in the strife-torn Congo. 
Mr. Dayal, who has had many years 
of diplomatic experience, replaces Dr. 
Ralph Bunche as the UN chief’s top 
assistant in the newly independent 
African land. 

The Indian leader already has his 
hands full in trying to put down fight- 
ing in the Congo. As he was assuming 
his duties earlier this month, there 
was an open struggle between troops 
loyal to Congo’s Premier Patrice 
Lumumba and rebellious forces from 
several Congolese provinces that want 
self-rule. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) national defense, and 
(2) Belgian Congo. 
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Likenesses and Differences of Kennedy and Nixon 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Nixon was on Guadalcanal, 
Bougainville, and other islands where 
fighting was heavy. He was cited for 
meritorious and efficient service in 
organizing air transport to bring in 
much-needed supplies quickly and to 
carry wounded men promptly from 
battle areas to hospitals. 

Although both of the 1960 Presi- 
dential candidates have served equal 
periods of time in political office and 
have similar war records, their early 
lives experiences are in sharp 
contrast. 

Mr. Kennedy is the son of a rich 


and 


REPUBL 


The mother and 2 brothers are liv- 
ing. Donald is a California business- 
man, and Edward is a Navy pilot. 
One ancestor, John Nixon, was sheriff 
of Philadelphia when the American 
Revolution began. It was his job to 
read the Declaration of Independence 
to townsmen after its adoption. 

Richard met Patricia (Pat) Ryan 
at tryouts for a little theater play one 
evening in 1937. She was then a high 
school teacher at Whittier, California, 
where the Nixon family had moved 
when Richard was 9. He had his first 
date with her after the tryouts, and 
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To School 


Jack Kennedy attended public and 
private schools in Brookline, New 
York, and Connecticut. He studied in 
England during the summer of 1935 
at the London School of Economics, 
and was graduated in 1940 from Har- 
vard University with honors in polit- 
ical science. After leaving Harvard, 
he spent a short period at the business 
school of Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Kennedy played some freshman 
football at college, but wasn’t heavy 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES—Republican Richard Nixon and Democrat John Kennedy eagerly await November vote 


financier with a fortune estimated at 
up to $400,000,000. Mr. Nixon’s father, 
who died in 1956, was a farmer and 
later ran a grocery store-gas station. 


The Families 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy—born in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, May 29, 
1917—was second of the 9 children of 
Jose ph P. 


Both parents are living, as 


and Rose Kennedy. 

are 4 
sisters and 2 brothers. Brothers Rob- 
Edward (Ted) help manage 
political campaigns. tobert 
has gained public attention as an at- 


ert and 
John’s 


torney for several Senate committees. 

The father held govern- 
ment posts under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and was our Ambassador 
to Britain when World War II began. 
Grandfather Patrick Kennedy served 
in the legislature. 
Grandfather Fitzgerald was a 
member of and 


Senator’s 


Massachusetts 
John 
Congress also was 
mayor of Boston for several years. 

Mr. Kennedy met 
Bouvier, member of a socially promi- 
nent family, at a dinner in 1951. She 
working as a newspaper 

tographer. He made a date with 

nd their romance began. They 
iarried in 1953. Their daughter 
line is nearly 8. 

Richard Milhous Nixon—born Jan- 
uary 9, 1913 at Yorba Linda, Cali- 
was the second of 5 sons of 
Frank and Hannah Nixon. 


Jacqueline Lee 


then 


fornia 


they were married in 1940. Their 2 
daughters are Patricia, 14; Julie, 12. 


Growing Up 

Jack Kennedy enjoyed the advan- 
tages of wealth. He was able to spend 
summers touring Europe with his 
family and thus gained some knowl- 
edge of the world while still a youth. 
At home, he had fun swimming, sail- 
ing, and playing touch football with 
his brothers and sisters. 

Although young Jack did not need 
to work, his father and mother saw 
to it that he was kept busy. There 
were books to be read and regular 
periods for study. Jack’s father often 
put the children through a quiz on 
government and international affairs. 

Dick Nixon was put to work early 
doing dishes, some of the cooking, and 
other household chores at Yorba Linda, 
where father Nixon lemon 
grower. 

After the family moved to Whittier, 
Richard delivered groceries from his 
father’s store, including pies his 
mother baked for sale, and tended the 
gasoline pump. He also took odd jobs 
from the store, and between 
school and work managed to learn to 
play the piano. He still enjoys playing 
the instrument for relaxation, and 
sometimes entertains his friends with 
music at parties. He is fond of listen- 
ing to phonograph recordings of good 
music. 


was a 


away 


enough for the Harvard varsity team. 
He did make the swimming team. 

Dick Nixon was graduated from 
Whittier High School at age 17 as 
an A student and winner of oratorical 
championships. He was named “best 
all-round student,” an award that en- 
titled him to a scholarship at Harvard 
University. Unable to take advantage 
of the scholarship offer, he went first 
to Whittier College, a Quaker school, 
from which he was graduated in 1934. 
He then went to Duke University in 
Durham, North Carolina, where he 
obtained his law degree in 1937. 

At both Whittier and Duke, Mr. 
Nixon won scholastic honors. He was 
second in his class at college, third at 
Duke. He headed student body groups 
at both schools. Like Mr. Kennedy, 
student Nixon played some football at 
college, but was too light for the regu- 
lar team. 


Early Careers 


Senator Kennedy worked for a time 
before World War II as secretary to 
his father, then U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain. He also was able to tour 
Poland, Russia, Palestine (now di- 
vided between Israel and Arab states), 
Greece, Egypt, and Germany. 

From Germany, Jack carried a dip- 
lomatic message to his father in Lon- 
don that war would begin within one 
week. The information proved to be 
correct. 


Having seen the conflict start, Jack 
wrote Why England Slept to explain 
Britain’s lack of military prepared- 
ness. He has written other books 
since, including Profiles in Courage. 
A series of sketches of great Ameri- 
cans, it was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for biography in 1956. 

After being released from Navy 
service because of a back injury, Mr. 
Kennedy worked as a wewspaperman 
before going into politics. In 1945, 
he covered the San Francisco confer- 
ence at which the United Nations was 
formed. He also reported on the Pots- 
dam (Germany) Conference, which 
was attended by President Truman, 
Russian dictator Joseph Stalin, and 
British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr. Nixon began to practice law in 
his home town of Whittier at the age 
of 24. He specialized in cases in- 
volving estates and income taxes for 
his firm—Wingert and Bewley—which 
was the town’s oldest. He also had 
a part-time job as assistant attorney 
to the Whittier local government, for 
which he handled cases in police court. 

The beginner lawyer was successful 
from the start. Within a year, his 
name as a partner was added to that 
of the firm he had joined. He was 
an efficient prosecutor of criminal 
cases, and he was able to impress 
juries with his careful arguments 
when taxes or other strictly legal is- 
sues were at stake. 

Mr. Nixon made one venture into 
business during the prewar years in 
Whittier. He organized a company to 
market frozen orange juice. The firm 
ran into difficulty in ginding a suitable 
can for packaging and preserving the 
juice—a product that is available 
everywhere today. After a long series 
of unsuccessful experiments with var- 
ious packaging materials, the company 
was disbanded. 


Into Politics 


Mr. Kennedy grew up in a political- 
minded family. In his childhood days, 
he toured Boston election wards with 
his grandfather Fitzgerald during 
campaigns. Later, in his teens, Jack 
with brother Joe went to the grand- 
father’s house on Sunday afternoons 
for political discussions. Father Ken- 
nedy also acted as an adviser, and still 
does. 

The Kennedy parents had expected 
one of their sons to take a hand in 
government, and Joseph, the oldest 
boy, was first in line for such a career. 
A tragedy intervened. Joe, an aviator, 
was killed in the war. Jack, as next 
oldest, then took over the role of 
preparing for office. 

In all, Mr. Kennedy has won 5 elec- 
tions so far—3 to the House and 2 
to the Senate. In 1952, when he first 
campaigned for the Senate, he de- 
feated Henry Cabot Lodge—then the 
incumbent candidate seeking re-elec- 
tion, and now the Republican Vice 
Presidential candidate. 

The 1952 vote-getting drive estab- 
lished a method that the Senator has 
since followed. His sisters and mother 
organized Kennedy-for-Senator teas to 
seek support from women throughout 
Massachusetts. His brother Robert 
directed campaign headquarters, and 
father Kennedy gave advice from be- 
hind the scenes. During this year’s 
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primary campaigns and at the Demo- 
cratic convention, the family carried 
on as in 1952—with brother Ted as- 
sisting Robert in dealing with dele- 
gates at the convention. 

Senator Kennedy has gained na- 
tional prominence for developing legis- 
lation to regulate elections and han- 
dling of funds in labor unions. He has 
been a member of a special committee 
investigating relations between labor 
and management, and he is a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Kennedy has had lifelong 
political training. During his 14 years 
as Representative and Senator, he has 
taken a stand on national and inter- 
national political issues. Since youth, 
he has traveled regularly to Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

Mr. Nixon wanted to be a railway 
engineer up to about the time he was 
ready for high school. His mother 
thought he might become a musician. 
Friends felt he would make a good 
lawyer, for he was an able debater. 
He chose law after considerable 
thought. The idea of entering gov- 
ernment service seems not to have 
occurred to him. 

Chance had much to do with putting 
Mr. Nixon into politics late in 1945 
as he awaited discharge from the 
Navy in Baltimore. Republicans in 
Whittier were searching for a candi- 
date to run for Congress in their 
district. The young naval officer was 
recommended by a former college pres- 
ident and teacher who remembered 
him as a star debater and fine student. 

A friend telephoned to Mr. Nixon 
in Baltimore and invited him to be- 
come the candidate. The invitation 
was accepted. Beginning with his vic- 
tory in 1946, he has won 5 elections— 
2 to the House, 1 to the Senate, and 
2 to the Vice Presidency. 

The Vice President has lost no con- 
test for support of the voters so far. 
He is a vigorous campaigner and ex- 
pects (as does Mr. Kennedy) to speak 
in all 50 states by election day on 
November 8—as well as to use tele- 
vision and radio for speeches and for 
debates with his opponent. 

Mr. Nixon first gained national at- 
tention in 1948 as a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, which turned up the name of 
Alger Hiss. Hiss had been a high 
State Department official during the 
war. He denied giving secret docu- 














DRAWING FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
TRADEMARKS of Democrats (don- 
key) and Republicans (elephant) were 
made famous by newspaper cartoonist 
Thomas Nast in the 1870’s 


ments to an admitted communist. 
Largely as a result of Mr. Nixon’s 
work, Hiss was tried in federal court, 
convicted of perjury, and sent to jail. 

As Vice President, Mr. Nixon has 
presided over Cabinet meetings and 
those of the National Security Council 
when the President is away from his 
desk on trips or because of illness. 
Mr. Nixon has traveled to all parts 
of the world (including Russia) on 
government missions. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 


GLAD that Congress has adjourned are (from left): 


uae Hae 
Senate leaders Lyndon 


Johnson, for Democratic majority, and Everett Dirksen, for GOP minority; 
House leaders John McCormack, for Democrats, and Charles Halleck, GOP 


Congress’ 1960 Record 


Subject of Political Dispute 


“"FHE 86th Congress is leaving in 

its wake important bills that sank 
beyond recovery or survived beyond 
recognition. But it also delivered a 
substantial legislative [record]... .” 
Robert Walsh, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

“We would not want to say that the 
session was useless. .. . But it is not 
clear how voters may react... to the 
unsatisfactory performance of Con- 
gress.” Christian Science Movnitor. 

These are some of the newspaper 
comments appearing across the nation 
as the lawmakers return home from 
the final meeting of the 86th Congress. 
Here, in brief, is what Congress did 
—and left undone—in the past year: 

Appropriations. Altogether, Con- 
gress set aside a little under 61 billion 
dollars to pay for various government 
activities—about $4,000,000 less than 
President Eisenhower requested. Of 
this amount, slightly less than 40 bil- 
lion dollars was earmarked for de- 
fense—around $660,000,000 more than 
the White House sought for this pur- 
pose. Both parties overwhelmingly 
supported the military funds. 

Civil rights. After lengthy debate, 
a measure was enacted giving federal 
courts additional powers in protecting 
voting rights of Negroes and other 
minorities. Democrats: majority for. 
Republicans: majority for. 

Welfare programs. 30th parties 
overwhelmingly approved a plan pro- 
viding medical care for older citizens 
in need of help, even though neither 
side was happy over the final outcome 
of the legislation (see note on page 4). 

Constitutional change. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution was proposed 
by Congress granting voting rights to 
residents of the District of Columbia 
in national elections. Both parties 
supported this measure. 

Economic aid to communities. Con- 
gress approved a bill to provide fed- 
eral loans and grants to communities 
where unemployment is high. Demo- 
crats: majority for. Republicans: 
majority against. 

Foreign aid. Both parties over- 
whelmingly voted to set aside close to 
4 billion dollars for overseas military 
and economic aid—a little less than 
the White House requested. 

Public works. Nearly 4 billion dol- 
lars was set aside for various road- 
building and similar projects, and an- 
other 11% billion for flood control and 
related works. Demntocrats: majority 
for. Republicans: majority for. 

Sugar act. Congress gave the Pres- 
ident power to reduce the amount of 
sugar bought from unfriendly Cuba, 


and to buy needed supplies from other 
producers. Both parties gave over- 
whelming support to this measure. 

Treaties. The Senate approved con- 
tinued United States-Japanese coop- 
eration in defense. Japan also ap- 
proved the pact, which permits us to 
keep bases on Japanese soil. 

The Senate also ratified an agree- 
ment under which we pledge to keep 
Antarctica open to all nations for 
peaceful purposes. Democrats: ma- 
jority for. Republicans: majority for. 

Minimum wages. The Senate, back- 
ing John Kennedy, voted for $1.25 as 
a minimum wage (it is now $1.00 an 
hour). The House held out for $1.15 
—the amount sought by the President. 
Hence, no action was taken. Demo- 
crats: majority for $1.25; Republi- 
cans: majority against. (A combina- 
tion of Republicans and southern 
Democrats prevented the $1.25 mini- 
mum wage proposal from being voted 
on in the House.) 

Pay raise. A majority in both par- 
ties enacted a measure boosting the 
pay of federal workers by 7% per 
cent. Congress over-rode a Presiden- 
tial veto to make this measure law. 

Taxes. Both parties overwhelm- 
ingly agreed to extend special taxes 
on business earnings and on the sale 
of cigarettes and cars for another 
year, as requested by the President. 

On a number of highly controver- 
sial issues, Congress failed to act. 
These include proposals for: (1) More 
federal aid to cities to help clear 
slum areas and provide dwellings for 
low-income groups; (2) federal aid to 
schools; (3) Administration requests 
for more taxes to help pay for an ex- 
panding highway-construction pro- 
gram; (4) White House calls for 
higher postal rates to help the Post 
Office Department pay its way; (5) 
new laws to help overcome sagging 
farm prices and overproduction of 
crops. 





Pronunciations 


Dag Hammarskjold — dig ham’mer- 
shult’ 
Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mil’ 
nas’ér 
Hazza Majali—ha’za mi-ha'li 
Hussein—hoo-san*’ 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Nikita Khrushchev —nyi-ké’tuh 
krdosh-chawf 
© cea Lumumba—pi-trés’ 160-md0m’ 
a 
Rafael Trujillo—ra-fa-él trdé0-hé’yé 
Rajeshwar Dayal—ri jus-war’ di-al 
Rawalpindi—ra val-pin’dé 
Syngman Rhee—soong-min ré 


ab-dél 





SPORTS 











EW YORK Yankees—will they 

get back in their winning ways 
this year and take the American 
League baseball pennant? Or will 
they be also-rans for the second year 
in a row? 

For any team but the Yankees, 2 
seasons without a pennant would 
hardly be unusual. Yet the New York- 
ers have made such a habit of winning 
that one has to go back to 1945 and 
1946 to find successive years when the 
Yankees did not finish first. 

If the New York nine does triumph 
this year, much credit will have to 
go to Roger Maris, acquired last win- 
ter in a trade with Kansas City. A 
strapping 200-pounder, he has been 
leading the American League in hom- 
ers much of the season. He was a 
star high-school athlete in Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

* 

Best college football player? Opin- 
ions differ, of course, but Coach Wayne 
Hardin of the U. S. Naval Academy 
declares that his halfback, Joe Bel- 
lino, deserves that title. In the big 
game against Army last fall, Bellino 
—a native of Winchester, Massachu- 
setts—led his team to victory. He 
became the first Navy player ever to 
score 3 touchdowns against Army in 
a single game. As a baseball catcher, 
Joe also wrecked Army on the dia- 
mond last spring with 4 hits against 
cadet pitching. Army supporters are 


url 


Roger Maris 


NAVY 


Joe Bellino 


happy about one thing, though—this 
is Bellino’s last year at Annapolis! 


* 


A safe prediction: the names of 
JoAnne Gunderson and Karen Hantze 
are going to make sports headlines 
for years to come. These 2 young 
ladies from the Far West have bright 
futures, as judged by their perform- 
ances up to now. 

JoAnne, whose home is in Kirkland, 


WIDE woRLD 


J. Gunderson 


WIDE WORLD 


Karen Hantze 


Washington, recently won her second 
women’s national amateur golf cham- 
pionship. A student at Arizona Stafe 
College in Tempe, the 21-year-old 
golfer is also national intercollegiate 
champion. 

Karen recently won the U. S: girls’ 
tennis championship for the third 
time. She swept through the national 
tourney without losing a set. A na- 
tive of San Diego, California, she is 
only 17 years old. 

—By HowarD SWEET 
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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


MOSCOW RADIO IS BUSY 

The heaviest barrage of radio propa- 
ganda from Moscow is still beamed 
at Western Europe. But the Reds 
are now aiming more and more of their 
broadcasts at the Middle East, Asia, 
and Africa. 

In a recent week, for instance, Radio 
Moscow beamed nearly 270 hours of 
programs to Western Europe. Another 
200 or so hours of Red broadcasts were 
Asia, 197 were beamed at 
Middle East, and 31 hours were 
the African 


aimed at 
the 
devoted to listeners on 


continent. 


NEW PAKISTAN CAPITAL 

If you have a map that gives Karachi 
as Pakistan’s capital, it is a bit out 
of date. The Asian country has re- 
cently moved its capital to Rawalpindi. 
The new government center is an in- 
dustrial city and military outpost of 
around 250,000 inhabitants located in 
the foothills. The shift 
of government offices to Rawalpindi is 
now going on, and is expected to be 
completed, with the new capital in full 
operation, in a few years. 


WHY NOT WRITE A LETTER? 


Does your school have an unusual 
classroom or community project? Do 


Himalayan 


you feel strongly about some national 
or global Whatever the case 
may be, if you have something of in- 
terest to tell others, write us a letter 
about it. 

We shall print as many letters from 
If your first 
letter isn’t printed, write again, and 


issue? 


our readers as possible. 


your next letter has a good chance of 
finding its way into our “Readers Say” 
Even if your don’t 
appear in print, they will exert influ- 


column. words 
ence because they will be read by our 
editorial staff. 

Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SOUTH KOREA’S CHANG 

John became South 
few weeks ago, 
faces many serious problems at home. 
These include ris- 
ing unemployment, 
an empty national 
treasury, plus wide- 
spread political un- 
rest. 

Mr. Chang, as 
head of the South 
Korean Democratic 
Party, led the 
movement that 
brought the down- 
fall of Premier Syngman Rhee last 
summer. Feeling is still bitter be- 
tween the Democrats and followers of 
the deposed Mr. Rhee, who had led 
South Korea birth after 
World War II. John Chang, 60, was 
educated in the United States and 
mce served as ambassador to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Chang, who 


Korea’s Premier a 


John Chang 


since its 


ESSAY CONTEST 

A total of $2,000 in cash prizes, plus 
gold medals, will be awarded to stu- 
dents submitting the best essays on 
“Law and the Free Citizen.” Prizes 
be awarded by the Ladies Auxil- 
iary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
For more information, get in touch 
with the VFW Auxiliary in your own 
community. 


Will 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC shares Caribbean island of Hispaniola with Haiti 


Geographical Glimpses 





Inside Dominican Republic 


FEW weeks ago, a decision was 
reached by the Organization of 
American States which may well lead 
to the downfall of a dictator. The 
OAS voted to cut off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dominican government 
of Generalissimo Rafael Trujilio. To 
Trujillo, already faced by mounting 
dissatisfaction at home, this action 
came as a severe blow. Although it 
has been rumored that he may turn 
in desperation to communist help, 
there appears to be little chance of 
his hanging onto power much longer 
no matter what steps he may take. 
The resolution calling for a break in 
ties was supported by all OAS mem- 
bers (except the Dominican Republic) 
including the United States. We have 
put the ruling into effect by withdraw- 
ing our embassy staff from that coun- 
try and requesting the recall of their 
diplomatic representatives from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Why It Was Done 


The OAS decided to move against 
Trujillo’s government when it became 
clear that he was involved in an at- 
tempt, carried out last winter, to as- 
sassinate the president of Venezuela. 
In past years, there have been a num- 
ber of instances in which Dominican 
agents are believed to have killed or 
kidnapped political enemies in other 
countries. 

In addition to severing diplomatic 
ties with Trujillo, OAS members have 
agreed not to sell armaments to his 
government. Trade in other materials 
will go on to a limited extent, however. 

Americans who still wish to visit 
the Caribbean land can do so, since 
our State Department has not placed 
a ban on travel there so far. 

The land: The Dominican Republic 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the 
Caribbean island of Hispaniola. The 
other one-third is ruled by Haiti. In 
area, the Dominican Republic is about 
equal to our states of Maryland and 
Massachusetts combined. 

Discovered by Columbus in 1492, the 
country immediately began attracting 
Spanish settlers. Before long, the na- 
tive Indizn population had been sub- 
dued, and Negro labor was being 
brought in from Africa. Most of the 
population of 2,800,000 is of mixed 


Spanish, Negro, and Indian origin. 
Spanish rule over the Dominican 
Republic continued uninterrupted until 
1795. Then came a century of con- 
fusion and strife. During a few brief 
intervals, the country managed to as- 
sert its independence. The rest of 
the time, its people suffered under 
alternate periods of Haitian and Span- 
ish domination. A U. S. military 
government, set up in 1916, provided 
relative stability for a number of 
years. Trujillo came to power in 1930, 
and has been in control ever since. 


A Beautiful Country 


The Dominican Republic is a land 
rich in natural beauty and historic 
background. A tourist in the capital, 
Ciudad Trujillo, can stay at luxurious 
and modern hotels. He can relax on 
nearby beaches, or visit local points 
of interest such as the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo—the oldest church in 
this hemisphere (begun in 1523). 

Moving inland, a visitor will find 
the majority of the population living 
in small villages composed of palm- 
thatched huts. Most of the people 
spend the day working in fields where 
sugar, coffee, and other crops are 
grown. Although there are some good 
highways, many parts of the country 
can be reached only on horseback. 

Mountain ranges cut across the cen- 
tral part of the country. One peak, 
the highest in the Caribbean, rises to 
over 10,000 feet. —By Tim Coss 


RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO, boss of 
his Caribbean island nation 


News Quiz 











Our Next President? 


1. List similarities in Nixon-Kennedy 
political careers. 


2. What incidents led the 2 men into 
politics? 

3. Tell something of the early lives 
of the Presidential candidates. 


4. Trace careers of the 2 men up to 
the time they entered politics. 


5. How did they first gain national 
attention? 


6. What are the candidates’ campaign- 
speaking plans? 


Discussion 


1. Tell which candidate you believe 
is best qualified for the Presidency, and 
why. 


2. Describe what you consider to be 
main differences in 2 parties at present 
time. 


Communist Propaganda 


1. What incident touched off the lat- 
est Soviet propaganda campaign against 
the United States? 

2. Give some of the probable reasons 
why Russia shifted from a comparative- 
ly soft to a harsh policy against us. 


8. What was the main purpose of mak- 
ing a big spectacle out of Francis 
Powers’ trial? 


4. How did Russia try to injure U. S. 
prestige by shooting down an RB-47 
plane of ours in the Arctic Ocean? Why 
did she fail? 


5. In what way did the communists 
hurt us in Japan this summer? 


6. Give the principal aims of Russia 
in her present propaganda campaign. 

7. What threats did Khrushchev make 
regarding the situations in Cuba and 
the Congo Republic? 


8. Describe the basic line of action 
which most Americans agree is neces- 
sary to meet the Soviet tactics. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, has Russia ac- 
complished much in its latest propa- 
ganda drive against us and our allies? 
Explain. 


2. Do you think the United States is 
doing all it can and should do to meet 
Moscow’s tactics? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. List several measures that Congress 
enacted this year, and some that it re- 
jected. 


2. Who is Rafael Trujillo? What ac- 
tion has the Organization of American 
States taken concerning his government? 


3. Briefly trace James Wadsworth’s 
career. What new job has he under- 
taken? 


4. Why, according to auto industry 
spokesmen, have sales of foreign cars in 
the United States declined? 


5. Describe the difference of opinion 
between Red China’s Mao Tse-tung and 
Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev. 


6. How did Congress make it easier 
for the TV networks to arrange the series 
of debates between Vice President Nixon 
and Senator Kennedy? 

7. In the Soviet-American “space race,” 
which country has launched the most 
satellites? Which nation’s satellites have 
been heavier? 

(Note TO TEACHERS: Miscellaneous 
questions not covered in Civic Leader.) 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) expanded; 2. (c) departure; 
3. (d) unchangeable; 4. (a) scolded; 
5. (d) convincing; 6. (c) hurtful; 7. 
(d) beliefs; 8. (b) vague. 
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